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rights; such bills generally began with declaring, that all men
are by nature bom free; now we should make that declaration
with a very bad grace, when a large part of our property con-
sists in men who are actually bom slaves/"

At the close of the debate Colonel Jaines Mason of Little River
District, "by the desire of several gent!emen5 members of that
house," thanked Lowndes for his opposition, which had drawn
from the other side most valuable information/31 He thanked
the Federalists for giving the information "with so much good
nature; those gentlemen who lived in the country were now
enabled to satisfy their constituents." The legislature then voted
unanimously to call a convention "for the purpose of ratifying,
or rejecting," the proposed Constitution.

The convention met in the Hall of the Exchange at Charleston
on May 12, on the 13th chose ~~Governor Thomas Pinckney
(brother of Charles Cotesworth Knckney) for president, and on
the 14th began the debate. Again? as in the legislature, Charles
Pinckney ably presented and argued the merits of the Constitu-
tion for Americans. It was particularly suited, he said, to agri-
cultural states, like South Carolina. He quoted Franklin, unnamed
but called **a very celebrated author," on the three ways by
which nations could acquire wealth: the Roman way of conquest,
which was ^robbery"; the way of commerce, which was "generally
cheating"; and the way of agriculture, "the only honest way,
wherein a man receives a real ificrease of the seed thrown into
the ground, in a kind of continual miracle wrought by the hand
of God in his favor/* Pinckney spoke of the diversity of the indi-
vidual states, "differing in extent of territory, manners, population
and products/' New England was very different from the Middle
states. The greater part' of -the "interior country*7 of NeW York
was still Dutch and spoke the Dutch language. Pennsylvania
and Delaware were Quaker states, Maryland had many Roman
Catholics. There were great differences between North and
South. "The southern citizen beholds, with a kind of surprise,
the simple manners of the east [New England], and is too often
induqed to entertain undeserved opinions of the apparent purity
of the .Quakers, while they, in turn, seem concerned at \vhat
they term the extravagance and dissipation of their southern
friends, and reprobate, as unpardonable, moral and political